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What Is a Cohort? 

A cohort is a group of 
people studied over time. 
The individuals in the 
group have at least one 
statistical factor — such 
as when they started 
college — in common. 

The Achieving the 
Dream 2002 student 
cohort is the group 
of credential-seeking 
students that attended 
Achieving the Dream 
institutions for the first 
time in fall 2002. This 
cohort will be tracked 
until 2008. 

Tracking a cohort over 
time makes it possible 
to compare the progress 
and outcomes of differ- 
ent groups of students 
(e.g., groups defined by 
race, age or other demo- 
graphic characteristics) 
and to determine if there 
are gaps in achieve- 
ment among groups of 
interest. 



Institutional Size Differences at 
Achieving the Dream Colleges 

Achieving the Dream colleges share a number of 
characteristics: a commitment to improving out- 
comes for all students, particularly low-income 
students and students of color; a commitment 
to implementing lasting institutionwide change 
that helps more students earn certificates, 
earn degrees and transfer to four-year institu- 
tions; and a commitment to measuring student 
outcomes and tracking the college’s progress 
toward its goals. These colleges also are open- 
access institutions that enroll large portions of 
Pell Grant recipients and/or students of color. 

The colleges differ, however, in terms of size, 
location (region, population density, local 
economic and employment opportunities), and 
other aspects that influence student characteris- 
tics, student needs and institutional mission. 

While the use of initiativewide measures is 
imperative to track and analyze student out- 
comes, institutional differences can dramati- 
cally influence initiativewide measures. For this 
reason, initiativewide measures may not always 
provide a meaningful comparison for all col- 
leges. Consider, for example, student demo- 
graphics. Some colleges serve large percentages 
of Native American students, and others have a 
majority of Hispanic students. These differences 
should be considered when colleges compare 
their outcomes to other colleges’ outcomes or to 
initiativewide statistics. 

College Size 

The biggest obstacle to comparing individual 
colleges’ outcomes with initiativewide statistics 



stems from the considerable size differences 
among the colleges. (Size is measured by the 
number of students in a college’s 2002 Achiev- 
ing the Dream cohort.) The smallest Achieving 
the Dream participant reported 190 students in 
its 2002 cohort, while the largest had 11,744. 
(See Figure 1 for the distribution of Achiev- 
ing the Dream colleges by cohort size.) Due to 
the large variance in college sizes, a few large 
Achieving the Dream colleges can influence 
initiativewide summary statistics and obscure 
smaller colleges’ results. 

To explore the extent of the differing institu- 
tional sizes, the Achieving the Dream colleges 
were divided into three groups based on the 
sizes of their 2002 fall cohorts: small (fewer 
than 1,000 students), medium (1,000 to 2,999 
students), and large (3,000 or more students). 
Figure 2 displays the number of colleges and 
students in each of these size categories. Sev- 
enteen of the 35 colleges are small, comprising 
nearly half (48 percent) of the colleges; however, 
these same colleges account for only 11 percent 
of the fall 2002 cohort. Conversely, the large 
group includes only 10 colleges (29 percent) but 
68 percent of the students. 

Differences in Race/Ethnicity 

Although most colleges participating in the 
initiative have high proportions of students of 
color, the distribution of students by race/ethnic- 
ity differs by college size. Figure 3 displays the 
distributional differences in student race/ethnic- 
ity by college size. The initiative’s small colleges 
have a larger portion of white students than do 
its medium and large colleges, but small colleges 
also enroll a larger share of Native American 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Achieving the Dream colleges by 2002 cohort size 
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Figure 2. Percentage distribution of institutions and students 
in the 2002 Achieving the Dream cohort by cohort size 
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Nearly half of Achieving the Dream colleges are classified as small, 
but these colleges account for only 11 percent of students in the fall 
2002 cohort. Only 29 percent of colleges are classified as large, but 
they account for 68 percent of students. 



Outcome Measures 

When outcomes differ by institutional size, the 
initiativewide results can be skewed by a few 
large colleges. For example, Figure 4 displays the 
percentage of black students in the 2002 Achiev- 
ing the Dream cohort that completed credentials 
by the end of the third year. Twelve percent of 
black students in small colleges completed their 
credentials compared with 4 percent and 5 per- 
cent in medium and large colleges, respectively. 
Flowever, the initiativewide statistic (total) for the 
percentage of all black students completing their 
credentials is 6 percent. This example shows how 
the initiativewide measures can be slanted toward 
findings of the large institutions, and does not, at 
first glance, depict the outcomes, in this case the 
successes, of small colleges. 



students and a smaller share of Ftispanic stu- 
dents. While participating large colleges enroll 
large numbers and shares of students of color, 
their distribution of students by race/ethnicity is 
more even. 

These differences may be attributed to the fact 
that larger colleges draw from large urban areas 
with diverse communities that are reflected in 
their enrollment, while smaller colleges are more 
likely to draw from rural areas or less diverse 
communities — communities often composed 
largely of one race/ethnicity. If this is the case, 
dividing the colleges into groups based on size 
does not necessarily eliminate distributional dif- 
ferences in race/ethnicity within each group. For 
example, 81 percent of one small college’s 2002 
cohort is Native American, while nearly two- 
thirds of another small college’s 2002 cohort is 
Hispanic. These distributional differences may 
be attributed to the fact that the initiative seeks 
institutions with large portions of students of 
color, and they may not generalize to colleges 
nationally. 



Figure 3. Percentage distribution of the 2002 Achieving the 
Dream cohort by race/ethnicity and cohort size 
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Figure 4. Percentage of black students in the 2002 Achieving 
the Dream cohort completing credentials by the end of the 
third year 




What Does this Mean? 

Achieving the Dream colleges were chosen for 
the initiative because they enroll large propor- 
tions of Pell Grant recipients and/or students 
of color. While these colleges differ in terms of 
size, locale and student demographics, they face 
the same challenges of educating students who 
face academic, personal and financial challenges. 
More important, they share a commitment to 
improving student outcomes. For these reasons, 
measuring the progress of students at participat- 
ing colleges through the use of initiativewide 
measures and statistics is both important and 
useful. 

However, it is important to view initiativewide 
data in context — and with the understanding 
that differences among the colleges, in particular 
college size, influence these initiativewide analy- 
ses. Every Achieving the Dream college should 
keep differences in institutional and student 
characteristics in mind when comparing its own 
data with initiativewide statistics. While com- 
parisons, particularly those among like groups, 
can be informative, a college should use its own 
history — and its own goals — as the primary 
yardstick of progress. Each college’s success 
ultimately is measured by how well it meets the 
needs of its students and helps them attain their 
educational goals. ■ 



Data Notes is a monthly 
publication that examines data 
to illuminate the challenges 
facing Achieving the Dream 
colleges and to chart their 
progress overtime. 

Achieving the Dream: Com- 
munity Colleges Count is a 
national initiative to help more 
community college students, 
particularly students of color 
and low-income learners, 
succeed. The initiative works 
on multiple fronts — including 
efforts at community colleges 
and in research, public engage- 
ment and public policy — 
and emphasizes the use of 
data to drive change. For 
more information, visit 
www.achievingthedream.org. 

Data Notes is written by Sue 
Clery, senior research associate 
at JBL Associates, Inc., and 
designed by KSA-Plus Com- 
munications, Inc. 

If you have questions regarding 
this issue, or if there is a topic 
you would like to see addressed 
in Data Notes, please contact Sue 
Clery at sclery@jblassoc.com. 

This report uses the May 18, 
2006, version of the Achieving 
the Dream database. 
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